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TEXTBOOKS McGUFFEY 
DIDN’T WRITE 


Kor years numerous articles have ap- 
peared in educational periodicals concern- 
ing the merits and influence of the Me- 
Guffey ‘‘Readers.’’ Rarely has much been 
written about other old American school 
textbooks. Hence the reason for the above 
title. 

It is not the purpose here to belittle the 
marked influence the McGuffey ‘‘ Readers’”’ 
have had on what was taught in the schools 
of the United States, particularly in the 
West and the South, but rather to point 
out the importance of some other old text- 
books which were commonly used in the 
past in America. Several of these were 
so important that individual articles could 
well be written about them; yet the im- 
mediate purpose is merely to call attention 
to some of the old textbooks, besides the 
MeGuffey ‘‘Readers,’’ which had both a 
wide and rather long usage in early Ameri- 
ean schools. 

New England Primer. The first text- 
book to have a wide circulation in America 
was the ‘‘New England Primer.’’ No 
known copy of the first edition now exists. 
However, certain facts are known about it. 
The first edition was compiled and printed 
by Benjamin Harris, a London printer who 
had come to Boston to avoid certain diffi- 
culties he was having in England. Its first 
appearance was in Boston between 1787 
and 1790. ‘‘For one hundred years this 
Primer was the schoolbook of the dissenters 





By 
JOHN A. NIETZ 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


of America and, for another hundred, it 
Soon it was 


the 
colonies except by the Anglicans, and a re- 


was frequently reprinted.’”? 
nearly universally used throughout 
vised edition was used by them. <A conser- 
vative estimate places its sale at 20,000 
copies annually for about 150 years, or a 
total of 3,000,000 copies. 
right laws were in effect, nearly every 


Since no copy- 


printer in early America reprinted and 
sold it loeally. 
and not one to sin.’’ 

Since each local printer could choose 
what he would include, all editions were not 


‘“Tt taught millions to read 


alike. However, nearly every known edi- 
tion contained the alphabet in type of sev- 
eral sizes; the numeral figures; such syl- 
lables as ab, ac, ad, af, 
spelling; the Lord’s Prayer and the Apos- 
tle’s Creed; the alphabet in verse; a poem 
by Reverend John Rogers; the Puritan 
Shorter Catechism of 107 questions and 
answers; and other miscellaneous religious 
The content of most editions was 
The 


ete.; words for 


material. 
about 95-per-cent religious in nature. 
alphabet in verse began with: 
In Adam ’s fall 
We sinned all. 
and ended with: 


Zaccheus, he 
Did climb the tree, 
Our Lord to see. 
1 Paul L. Ford, ‘‘The New England Primer.’’ 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1899, p. 45. 
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Since the primary purpose of education 
in early America was to enable children to 
read the Bible and the Catechism, the 
Primer virtually composed the entire cur- 
riculum for the mass of the children. No 
other textbook was commonly used at the 
elementary level of education, except the 
Psalter. 

Webster’s Blue-back. The next textbook 
to have wide usage, and which gradually 
displaced the Primer in the publie schools, 
was Webster’s so-called ‘‘ Blue-backed’’ 
speller, first appearing in 1784. This was 
written by Noah Webster (1758-1843), who 
was born in Hartford, Connecticut, was 
graduated from Yale, taught school, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, and again 
He was teaching at 
Goshen, New York, when he began to write 
the ‘‘Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language,’’ a combination of reader, spell- 


resumed teaching. 


ing book, and grammar. The part devoted 
to spelling was soon changed to ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Spelling Book.’’ The title page of the 
1816 copy of this book bears the statement, 
‘‘Nintieth impression.’’ This 
speller — still reading 
tions, a moral catechism, and geographical 


revised 
contained selec- 
terms. In fact, it was characteristic of 
nearly all early spellers to contain read- 
ing materials, geographical and _ historical 
names, numbers, English rules, and even 
some musical selections. In other words, 
many early spellers virtually constituted 
the elementary-school course of study. 
The moral catechism was introduced as 
nonsectarian material to replace the sec- 
tarian content of the Primer. This change 
became particularly pertinent after the new 
United States Constitution in effect sepa- 
rated church and state in this country. 
Then no longer was it entirely legal to 
teach sectarianism in the public schools. 

As separate textbooks appeared in the 
several fields, the spellers began to omit 
other materials than spelling. As a result 
Webster revised his book in 1829 and en- 
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titled it ‘‘The Elementary Spelling Book, 
Being an Improvement on the American 
Spelling Book.’’ An advertisement in this 
edition stated that ‘‘nearly one million 
copies per annum”’ were being sold. About 
75,000,000 copies of the various Webster 
Spellers were sold. 

Noah Webster also published ‘‘ An Amer- 
ican Selection of Lessons in Reading and 
Speaking’’ in 1801, ‘‘A Compendious Dic- 
tionary of the English Language’’ in 1806, 
‘*A Philosophical and Practical Grammar 
of the English Language’”’ in 1807, ‘‘A 
History of the United States,’’ and in 1828 
his large dictionary, later known as Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Other popular spellers which gradually 
displaced Webster’s were written by 
Lyman Cobb in 1825, by John Comly in 
1842, by Salem Town in 1847, by Lucius 
Osgood in 1856, and by William Swinton 
in 1871. 

Murray Readers and Grammars. The 
earliest reader in the vernacular to have 
wide cireulation was Murray’s ‘‘ English 
Reader’’ appearing in 1779. Since readers 
prior to this date were usually in Latin or 
Greek, it was nearly necessary to attach the 
word English. Lindley Murray (1745- 
1826) was a Quaker; so the selections in 
his Reader were very different from those 
in the Calvinistic New England Primer. 
However, this book was too difficult for be- 
ginners in reading; presumably either 
the Primer or Webster’s Speller was still 
used for this purpose. Later, Murray 
wrote an easier book entitled ‘‘ Introduction 
to the English Reader,’’ and also the 
‘‘Sequel to the English Reader.’’ These 
books constituted the first important at- 
tempt to publish readers in a series, yet 
none of the three approached a real primer 
or first reader. Later the McGuffey books 
became famous as a series. In fact, no good 
graded series of books appeared in any sub- 
ject field until in the 1830’s. Nevertheless, 
the Murray Readers attained a very wide 
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circulation. The writer has thirty-four 
different editions of them in his private eol- 
lection, the latest published in 1848. These 
thirty-four were published by twenty-four 
different publishers in various cities of the 
United States. 

Murray also wrote the earliest popular 
English grammar in our country. Other 
erammars had preceded his, but none of 
them attained wide usage. His ‘‘ English 
Grammar’’ appeared in 1795, and later an- 
other, entitled ‘‘English Exercises.’’ The 
latter was a forerunner of what later be- 
came known as English composition. The 
writer has seventeen of these books, pub- 
lished by thirteen different printers. Mur- 
ray also wrote a Speller in 1804, but it never 
attained wide acceptance. 

Strangely, after his books had gained 
wide acceptance in America, Lindley Mur- 
ray moved to England, apparently because 
of the lack of copyright laws in the United 
States. His books also had a wide ecircula- 
tion in England. 

Other widely used readers were Caleb 
Bingham’s ‘‘ American Preceptor’’ (1794) 
and ‘‘Columbian Orator’’ (1806), one em- 
phasizing moral lessons and the other elocu- 
tion; Cobb’s ‘‘ Juvenile Readers’’ (1830) ; 
Ebenezer Porter’s ‘‘Rhetorical Reader’’ 
(1831), the 1835 edition of which was the 
300th ; Emerson’s ‘‘ Class Readers’”’ (1833) ; 
Sanders’s ‘‘ Readers’’ (1841) ; Salem Town’s 
‘“Readers’’ (1844); Osgood’s ‘‘Readers’’ 
(1855); Willson’s ‘‘Readers’’ (1860) ; 
‘“‘The Appleton School Readers’? by Wil- 
liam T. Harris (1877); and of course the 
McGuffey ‘‘Readers’’ (1836). In nearly 
all of these series the upper readers were 
entitled either ‘‘Speakers’’ or ‘‘ Rhetorical 
Readers,’’ the emphasis being placed on 
teaching elocution. 

Apparently no other English grammar 
even approximated the extensive usage of 
the Murray books. However, the following 
appeared in numerous editions: Samuel 
Kirkham’s ‘‘ English Grammar in Familiar 
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Lectures’? (1823); Goold Brown’s ‘‘The 
Institutes of English Grammar’’ (1823); 
Roswell Smith’s ‘‘ English Grammar on the 
Productive System”’ (1832) ; W. H. Wells’s 
‘‘A Grammar of the English Language’’ 
(1846); Samuel Greene’s ‘‘A Treatise on 
the Structure of the English Language’’ 
(1846): S. W. Clark’s ‘‘A Practical Gram- 
mar’? (1847); Allen Weld’s ‘Parsing 
Book’’ (1847) ; Peter Bullions’s ‘‘An Ana- 
lvtical and Practical Grammar of the En- 
elish Language’’ (1849) ; Thomas Harvey’s 
‘*A Practical Grammar of the Enelish 
Language’’ (1868) ; and William Swinton’s 
English books under various titles, begin- 
ning in 1872. 

Morse and Mitchell Geographies. The 
first textbook in geography commonly used 
in America was written by the Reverend 
Jedidiah Morse (1761-1826) in 1784. 
Morse was a Yale graduate and pastor for 
thirty years of the First Congregational 
Church in Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
His first textbook was entitled ‘‘ Geography 
Made Easy.’’ This was followed by the 


, 


‘*American Universal Geography’’ and the 


‘Elements of Geography.’’ Not only were 
these geographies the most commonly 
used for over thirty years, but the nature 
of their content and organization set the 
model for nearly all other geographies for 
even longer. The content of the early 
reographies comprised not merely geo- 
graphical matters, but also history, civics, 
and materials from other fields. In fact, 
the content was similar to what today is 
known as the 
As a separate school subject, geography 
is much older than either history or civil 
vovernment. 

These early geographies were very dif- 


‘‘integrated social studies.’’ 


ferent from present-day geography text- 
books. The size of ‘‘Geography Made 
Easy’’ was 3}x6 inches. The book con- 
tained only two (folding) maps and the 
print was very small. Many early geogra- 
phies contained no maps at all. However, 
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it was rather common to use an atlas to 
The content was fae- 
Too, 


accompany the text. 
tual, presumably to be memorized. 
the content of many was catechetically ar- 
ranged, that is, in question and answer 
form. 

In the late 1830’s Augustus S. Mitchell 
began to write what apparently became the 
most widely used geographies ever written 
in the United States. The writer’s collec- 
tion contains thirty-five of these, bearing 
different dates and titles, the earliest pub- 
lished in 1839 and the latest in 1891. The 
earliest book was only 4 x 6} inches in size 
and contained no maps. By 1865 the size 
of one was 94x 12 inches and it contained 
large, colored maps. These data indicate 
not only how commonly the Mitchell Geog- 
raphies must have been used, but also how 
at least one author changed his books with 
time. 

While 
geography 
period of the Mitchell Geographies, none 
even approximated the acceptance of the 
Mitchell books. However, one other author 
ought to be mentioned, not merely because 


textbooks of 
during the 


many competing 


were published 


he wrote geography textbooks under at 
least five different titles, but rather because 
his books anticipated the modern approach 
in teaching geography more fully than any 
author of Arnold 
Guyot, whose book, ‘‘The Earth and Man,’’ 
first appeared in 1849. Guyot emphasized 


the human element in the study of geog- 


his period. This was 


raphy. 

Arithmetics. Arithmetic was not taught 
in many schools in the colonial period, but 
became a common subject in the early na- 
tional period. of the earliest com- 
monly used arithmetics in America was 
Dilworth’s ‘‘The Schoolmaster’s 
Assistant.’’ Most early arithmetics bore 
the title of ‘‘Schoolmaster’s (or ‘‘Precep- 
Dilworth’s book was 
first published in England in 1748, but 
later was republished in several American 


One 


Thomas 


tor’s’’) Assistant.’’ 
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cities and commonly sold here. This book, 
like other early arithmeties, was not in a 
series, but started with simple addition and 


ended with very difficult problems. Part 
II dealt with ‘‘Vulgar Fractions.’’ Part 


III, which was headed ‘‘Decimal Frac- 
tions,’’ included such topics as biquadrate 
root, sursolid root, square cube root, square 
biquadrate root, and so on. Some of the 
miscellaneous problems were in verse form, 
as 
If one pound ten, and forty groats 
Will buy a load of hay; 


How many pounds with nineteen crowns 
For twenty loads will pay? 


The first commonly used American 
‘‘written arithmetic’’ was by Nicholas Pike 
(1743-1819) published in 1788. His ‘‘The 
New Complete System of Arithmetic”’ 
‘‘composed for the use of citizens of the 
United States’’ and appeared in numerous 
editions. It, too, began with simple addi- 
tion and ended with such topies as alliga- 
tion medial, permutations and combina- 
tions, and logarithms. All its commercial 
problems were in terms of the English 
monetary that is, in farthings, 
pence, shillings, and pounds. Its tables 
dealt with money, troy weight, avoirdupois 
weight, apothecaries’ weight, cloth mea- 
sure, long measure, time, land measure, 
solid measure, wine measure, ale or beer 
The last-named 


was 


system, 


measure, and dry measure. 
table was as follows: 


2 Pints quart 
2 quarts pottle 
2 pottles gallon 
2 gallons peck 

4 pecks bushel 
2 bushels MAKE ONE strike 
2 strikes coom 

2 cooms quarter 
4 quarters chaldron 
5 quarters wey 

2 weys last 


Pike’s book was followed by many Amer- 
ican arithmeties which had rather extensive 
circulation. Among the earlier ones were 
those by Daniel Adams (his ‘‘Scholar’s 
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Arithmetie’’ was first published in 1801) 
and the famous Warren Colburn books. 
Colburn’s first book appeared in 1821 un- 
der the title of ‘‘First Lessons in Arith- 
metic on the Plan of Pestalozzi.’’ This was 
followed by arithmetics of other titles and 
by revisions to as late as 1884. Colburn’s 
particular contribution was to the methods 
of teaching this subject. He was the first 
arithmetie author in America to introduce 
the inductive method as developed by Pesta- 
lozzi. 

However, no American arithmeties ever 
enjoyed as wide circulation as those writ- 
ten by Joseph Ray (1807-1857). The his- 
tory of the Ray Arithmeties parallels 
rather closely the history of the McGuffey 
Readers. Ray was born in the Panhandle 
of West Virginia only a few miles across 
the state line from MecGuffey’s birthplace 
in Pennsylvania. Both later went to Ohio 
to teach and write famous textbooks, which 
were published by the same printing com- 
pany at about the same time. Their books 
were used more or less exclusively over the 
same period of time in the same parts of 
the United States. 

Ray’s first arithmetic was published in 
the late 1830’s and was rapidly followed 
by books with new titles. The writer has 
in his eollection thirty-three different 
copies of Ray’s Arithmeties published un- 
der eleven different titles. These books 
had a wide sale for at least 75 years. Of 
course, the later revisions were made by 
the publishers after Ray’s death. In all, 
about 120,000,000 copies of Ray’s Arith- 
metics have been sold, a number that nearly 
equals the sale of the MeGuffey Readers. 
Millions of living Americans studied either 
Ray’s ‘‘Practical Arithmetic’’ or his 
‘‘Higher Arithmetic.’?’ He also wrote 
popular textbooks in algebra under at least 
seven different titles. 

The one series of arithmetics which ap- 
parently offered the Ray’s books the keen- 
est competition, particularly in the East, 
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was written by Benjamin Greenleaf (1786— 
1864). Of the thirty-two different Green- 
leaf Arithmetics in the writer’s collection 
the earliest was published in 1835 and the 
latest in 1882. Certainly the publication 
of so many editions attests to the popu- 
larity of these books. 

American Histories. As a separate sub- 
ject, American history was a laggard in 
entering the 
although textbooks in reading and particu- 
larly in geography usually contained con- 
siderable historical content in the early 
period. The first American history text- 
book specifically prepared to be used in 
schools was compiled in 1795 by John Me- 
Culloch, a Philadelphia printer, and was 
entitled ‘‘A Concise History of the United 
States from the Discovery of America till 
1795.”’ 
he compiled this book merely by reprinting 
materials from various sources already in 


ecommon-sehool eurrieulum, 


By the use of scissors and paste 


print. No acknowledgments were made. 
Three other editions were printed, the last 
in 1813. 
tensive. 

‘‘The History of North America’’ was 
written by a Reverend Mr. Cooper in 1800. 
Another text was written by William Grim- 
shaw in 1820, and another by N. H. Keene 
in 1822. However, none of these gained 
wide acceptance. The first textbook of 
American history to become popular was 
written by C. A. Goodrich (1790-1860), 
also in 1822, and was entitled ‘‘A History 
of the United States of America.’’ The 
writer has nine different editions of this 
book, the last published in 1859. Goodrich 
was a Yale graduate and later taught at 
Being the son-in-law 
Webster’s 


However, its use was not ex- 


Yale for many years. 
of Noah Webster, he 
Dictionary several times. 

A book appearing in 1843 too 
through many editions. It was S. G. Good- 
rich’s (1793-1860) ‘‘A Pictorial History of 
the United States.’’ He America’s 
most prolific textbook writer. In all, he 


revised 


went 


was 
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wrote eighty-four textbooks, most of them 
They 
Be- 


sides writing several other history text- 


known as ‘‘Peter Parley’s Books.’’ 


were particularly suited to children. 


books, he wrote readers, geographies, spell- 
ers, and seience books. 

Kollowing the Civil War the subject of 
American history became more popular as 
a common-school subject and many more 
the 
However, the books of no one author 


authors began to write textbooks in 
field. 
were widely used. 


G. P. 


the Barnes books. 


Leading were those by 


(uackenbos and John Anderson, and 


A PROPOSED MANUAL-LABOR 
COLLEGE IN INDIANA IN 1835 


Amona the leading proponents of eduea- 
tional reform in the United States in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century was 
Robert Dale Owen, the son of Robert Owen, 
English philanthropist and reformer. Rob- 
ert Dale Owen was educated at Hofwyl, the 
school of Emmanual Fellenberg in Switzer- 
land. Hofwyl was one of the foremost non- 
classical preparatory schools of the 1820’s, 
and the practical and theoretical training 
there received colored all of Owen’s later 
After 
three years at Hofwyl, the younger Owen 
returned to New Lanark, Scotland, the site 
of his father’s ecotton-spinning mills, and 


thinking on educational problems.* 


took an active part in Robert Owen’s pro- 
gram of practical elementary schooling for 
child-faetory operatives, where some of the 
first experiments in visual education were 
Later, when Robert Owen be- 
gan his trial of communal living at New 


conducted. 


Harmony, Indiana, the son took a leading 


role in the edueational projects. there 


1Joe Park and Bertha Park, ‘‘Robert Dale 
Owen’s Lecture on Fellenberg’s School,’’ ScHoon 
1455: 466-469, November 14, 


AND SOoOcIeTy, 56: 
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Concluding Statement. Many other writ- 
ters of prominent old American school text- 
books could be mentioned, especially in the 
fields of reading, spelling, grammar, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic, but space does not 
permit this in a single article. Books in 
such elementary-school subjects as physi- 
ology, music, and nature study have not 
even been mentioned. Likewise, the books 
used at the secondary-school level were 
omitted. Nevertheless, it is hoped that the 
few old textbooks herein named will reveal 
that many textbook authors played a part 
in the history of American education. 


By 
WALTER B. HENDRICKSON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 
MAC MURRAY COLLEGE, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


earried on under the inspiration of his 
father and William Maclure. 

Both Robert and Robert Dale Owen were 
interested in freeing education from re- 
ligious control. Robert Owen returned to 
Jurope after the failure of his New Har- 
mony plans, and Robert Dale went to New 
York where he became associated with 
Frances Wright, William G. Evans, 
William Skidmore, Amos Gilbert, and other 
liberal thinkers. The group, -especially 
Robert Dale Owen, took part in New 
York polities, affiliating with Evans’s New 
York Workingmen’s Party in the cam- 
paign of 1830. Owen’s principal interest 
in this work was in the promotion of public 
education free from sectarian influence. 
He stated his position and crusaded for his 
policies through the liberal weekly, The 
Free Enquirer, and for a time edited the 
newspaper. The labor party, however, was 
defeated and discredited and Owen found 
that he could make no headway in promot- 
ing his ideas of a liberal education. He 
went to London and worked with his father 
for two years, and then returned to New 
Harmony to look after the Owen property 
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there, and one of the first things to which 
he turned was the attempted realization of 
his schemes for educational reform.’ 

In a pamphlet, of which only a few copies 
exist, he set forth a plan for a Manual- 
Labor College. Under the title, ‘‘ Circular 
Addressed to the Friends of Liberal Edu- 
cation, and to the Former Readers of the 
Free Enquirer in Particular,’’* he said: 


If it seems sectarian or exclusive to address a 
cireular relating to a Manual-Labor College about 
to be established in New Harmony, the charter of 
which excludes from its course of study all instrue- 
tion on theological subjects, be the same orthodox 
or seeptical—if it seems, I say, sectarian or exclu- 
sive to address such a circular in particular to the 
former readers of a paper so confessedly sceptical in 
its character as the Free Enquirer ; let it be remem- 
bered that this circular proceeds from an individual, 
one only of the Thirteen Trustees of that College, 
not from the Board of Trustees; and that one 
naturally feels inclined more especially to communi- 
ate with one’s friends and acquaintances, so inter- 
esting as this subject is to me. 

The former readers of the Free Enquirer are, 
many of them personally, all of them editorially, 
my friends and acquaintances. A weekly inter- 
change of sentiment, continued during a term of 
more than three years, has made them acquainted 
with the opinions and principles of him who writes 
this: and they know better than strangers can 
know, what dependence may be placed upon his 
statements. . 

It needs not to remind the readers of this, the 
Free Enquirer, that its conductors were sceptics in 
every species of permanent improvement, not 
founded upon liberal education. I, as one of them, 
should ill have redeemed the pledges given in that 
periodical, had I, while lending a hand, as in duty 
bound, to the moral and intellectual improvement 
of this little town and its neighborhood, neglected 
that one thing needful. The first step toward 
founding of an institution, such as for years I have 


2 Richard W. Leopold, ‘‘Robert Dale Owen, A 
Biography.’’ Cambridge, 1940, pp. 1-132, passim. 

3 The only copies of this pamphlet of which the 
author is aware are to be found in the library of the 
Workingmen’s Institute, New Harmony, Indiana, 
and in the Purdue University Library. There is no 
date and no place of publication, but it probably 
was printed in New Harmony in 1835. It appeared 
also in a local newspaper, the Disseminator, Feb. 14, 
1835. 
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desired and hoped to see, is taken. A charter is 
obtained; a good charter, I think; liberal, practi- 
eal, democratic. 

The charter, contained in ‘‘An Act to 
Incorporate the New Harmony Manual- 
Labor College,’’* passed by the Indiana 
General Assembly on February 6, 1835, 
provided for a Board of Trustees of eight 
residents of New Harmony who were to 
direct the college. Robert Dale Owen, his 
brother, William, and his brother-in-law, 
Robert H. Fauntleroy, were among the 
trustees. The first three the 
charter provided for the incorporation of 
the college and gave it the usual powers to 
Sections four and five, how- 


sections of 


grant degrees. 
ever, set forth the unique character of the 
proposed Manual-Labor College. They 
provided that 


. the Natural Sciences shall at all times consti- 
tute a principal object of instruction... ; that 
the most useful living languages shall enter into 
its plan... ; and generally it shall be the aim 
of the corporation to form moral, intellectual, and 
industrious citizens, rather than speculative theo- 
rists or learned schoolmen. ... Those students 
who are of sufficient bodily ability shall be exer- 
cised in some species of mechanical or agricultural 
labor in addition to their scientifie and literary 


studies. ... 


Commenting upon the charter Owen said 
that its character might be expressed in one 
word, ‘‘Liberal.’’ He continued : 

I do not mean irreligion when I say liberality. 
I would as little prejudice a child against any re- 
ligion as in its favor; I would not speak to it upon 
the subject. I would learn first what it 
and understand; its judgment should be carefully 
matured and its reasoning powers sedulously culti- 
vated. And if, at a riper age, when it opened its 
eyes on the creeds which now divide the world, it 


can see 


found one among the number bearing the impress 
of truth and reason, it is not I who would complain 
of a conversion. It is not antireligion, then, which 
I would designate when I speak of Liberality. I 
meau that enlightened and amiable courtesy that 
can welcome a fellow stranger without enquiring 
into his creed: that Samaritan spirit of kindness 
that will pour the wire and oil of comfort into a 


4 Laws of Indiana, 19 Session (1834), 90. 
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stranger’s wounds, whether he be of the household 
of faith or not; that bland and unfettered feeling 
of true politeness, on which a difference of opinion 
produces no unfriendly jar, nor harsh impressment 
of estrangement. That spirit it is which I would 
cherish in the young mind as a substitute for sec- 
tarianism. 

So much for the meaning of the term in a moral 
intellectual 
education embracing whatever cultivates the mind 
or forms the I do not eall that youth 


liberally educated, who, let him be called to move 


sense. In an sense it designates an 


manners, 


in what rank in society he may, feels either his 
literary or scientific attainments below those of his 
companions. The natural sciences, to wit, mathe- 
maties, chemistry, mechanics, zoology, mineralogy, 
botany; two or three of the modern languages, say 
the French and Spanish or German; the arts of 
composition or elocution; together with the lighter 
accomplishments of music, drawing, and dancing 


would all by turns enter into a liberal plan of 


} 


tuition—nor should science and ae- 


Each pupil 


literature and 
complishment exclude manual labor. 


should learn a trade, or occupy himself, during a 
portion of the day, in the farm or garden. 

Thus only ean be trained the true republican; 
men not too rude for any station, however elevated, 
not too proud for any occupation, however humble: 
able to direct, willing to obey; capable of produc- 


ing with industry and of enjoying with moderation. 
In the noted the 
advantages of New Harmony as a site for 


circular Owen then 


Rave mt es . «ss 
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such a school as he contemplated: the 
healthfulness of the climate, the beauty of 
the countryside, the friendliness and cul- 
ture of the people of the town. He espe- 
cially emphasized that the William Maclure 
scientific library, valued at $30,000 and the 
Owen library of 1,500 volumes would be 
available to students. Finally he said that 
his younger brother, David Dale Owen, a 
chemist and geologist, would give the use 
of his newly equipped chemical and physi- 
‘al laboratory and his mineralogical mu- 
seum to the Manual-Labor College.°® 

This was indeed an imposing prospectus 
for a progressive school, but Robert Dale 
Owen’s ideas were too advanced for the 
time, and New Harmony was too small and 
too far away from the large cities and cen- 
ters of learning. The New Harmony Man- 
ual-Labor College never opened its doors to 
a single student. The aims and objects of 
a liberal education, as envisaged by Robert 
Dale Owen, have in large part, however, 
been realized in twentieth century schools. 

5 See Walter B. Hendrickson, ‘‘ David Dale Owen, 


Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West,’’ Ph.D. 
theses (MS.), Harvard College Library, 35. 





THE POSTWAR EDUCATION OF 
EUROPE 

Tue Institute of Educational Reconstruction, 

Committee on Eduea- 

New York 


This assembly of eduea- 


sponsored by the U. S. 
tional Reconstruction, was held at 
University, April 7. 
tors, meeting jointly with the Central and East- 
ern Kuropean Planning Board, representing Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Greece, 
was opened by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Edueation, who said that the need 
to bolster the political and economie reeonstrue- 
tion of Europe with an educational system that 
will annul the Nazi philosophy is imperative. 
Education must go hand in hand with interna- 
tional arrangements for trade, for disarmament, for 
political organization. 
. I am convinced that education for democracy 


throughout the world must somehow be achieved if 
the world is not to suffer, generation after genera- 
tion, from ever more destructive and calamitous 
wars. 

We must not only plan for the speedy rehabilita- 
tion of the educational institutions in the demo- 
cratic nations which have been overrun by the Nazi 
hordes. We must also extend our planning to in- 
clude assistance in the eventual restoration of the 
educational systems of Germany and its satellites, 
in which education has been prostituted to the evil 
purposes of evil nationalist leaders. 

Although food and medical supplies may very 
well be the most pressing need in the liberated 
nations of Europe, almost as pressing and much 
more difficult to meet will be the need of minister- 
ing to the minds of men and women, rebuilding 
their faith and courage, their hope in the prospect 
of a better world for their children. 


The most difficult problem is the decontamination 
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of the educational systems of the Axis nations them- 
selves. 

_..In the field of ideas, as well as in the war of 
physical disarmament, the United Nations must be 
prepared to provide some temporary supervision of 
edueation as assurance of mental and moral disarm- 
ament, until such time as the evil Nazi ideology of 
foree has been extirpated and its place taken by a 
constructive program of democratie education. 

Ralph Turner of the Cultural Relations Divi- 
sion of the Department of State said that, al- 
though he was present as an observer, he could 
reveal the fact that the State Department, as a 
result of certain studies that are being made, 
will soon be able through the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations to “co-operate with the United 
Nations on a program of cultural and intellec- 
tual rehabilitation.” He said that, in addition 
to the division that he represents, three other 
organizations—the OWI], the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, and the 
Division of Military Government in the War 
Department—would be “concerned with these 
matters.” 
as the IER are helping the government “to 
reach into the depths of American thinking.” 
Through this democratic technique they can so 


Furthermore, such private agencies 


erystalize publie opinion that the people will 
be behind federal action on these problems. 

EK. George Payne, dean, School of Edueation, 
New York University, urged that America be- 
gin at onee to train teachers for an “educational 
expeditionary force” for the peaceful invasion 
of Europe. He said such teachers “must be of 
a new breed, with a widely different emphasis in 
training.” 

Representatives of the foreign nations present 
diseussed the “conditions in Central and Eastern 
Europe.” 


THE CLASSICISTS PROTEST AGAINST 
EPC’S ATTACK ON LATIN 


THE following resolution was adopted by the 
Classical Association of New England at its an- 
nual meeting at the College of the Holy Cross 
(Worcester, Mass.), March 27, 1943: 


WHEREAS, we, the members of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, believe unreservedly that 
the essential reason for education in a democracy is 
an informed and enlightened understanding of the 
principles of citizenship and of the good life and 
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that these principles are best taught and learned 
through a thorough humanistic education; and 
WHEREAS, we firmly believe that the study of the 
classical languages, and of Latin in particular, is 
basically important and invaluable, both linguisti- 
cally and culturally and also for the better under- 
standing of the aforesaid principles, for thousands 
of students in our secondary schools, in wartime as 
well as in the times of peace that are to come, and 
for the 
that peace; and 
WHEREAS, for 


sound establishment and maintenance of 


these consider the 
of the 
mission as expressed in its pamphlet entitled ‘‘ What 
the Schools Should Teach in Wartime,’’ to the effect 
that the study of Latin be practically eliminated at 
this time from the curricula of most of our schools, 


reasons, we 


recommendation Edueational Policies Com- 


to be unwarranted and unwise and more likely to 
impair than to enhance the quality and the effective- 
ness of secondary education; therefore, 

BE Ir RESOLVED, that the president and Executive 
Committee of this association be empowered to ap 
point a committee to take positive action to counter 
act the effect of such policies and recommendations ; 
and, furthermore, that this committee be empowered 
to join with similar committees of other organiza 
tions and, in particular, of the American Classical 
League, and to associate with itself persons of 
highly esteemed opinion in other walks of life who 
feel a concern for the welfare of liberal edueation, 
to the end that all measures deemed expedient may 
be taken to increase the repute of humanistic studies 
and to uphold the quality of true education in our 


country. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Out of the welter of discussion on the subject 
of teachers’ salaries comes general agreement 
that services “outrun compensation” and that 
something ought to be done about it, but action, 
like wisdom, lingers. There are, however, a few 
notable exceptions. 

The Indiana Senate, according to the Indian- 
apolis Star, has passed a bill fixing “a bottom 
pay figure of $125 a month” for the teachers of 
the state, surpassing the former minimum by 
$25. The new rate is effective for the 
two years. The state’s House of Representa- 
tives has sent to the Senate a bill providing that 


next 


80 per cent of the minimum salaries shall be paid 
out of the state’s treasury. 

Oregon has passed a “basic school bill pro- 
viding that ‘excess’ state income-tax receipts be 


earmarked for local school districts,’ the esti- 
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mated amount being $6,250,000. This “pleasant 
music” in the ears of taxpayers is, presumably, 
equally pleasant in the ears of the Oregon State 
Teachers Association who sponsored the bill and 
whose “long fight” for consideration at the hands 
of the State Legislature has also resulted in the 
passage of a bill to subsidize Oregon schools to 
the amount of $5,000,000 a year and to raise the 
minimal salary of teachers in the state from $85 
to $133.33 a month. In the Salem district, pub- 
lic-school teachers were given a second “wartime 
bonus” of $120 a year by district directors. 
The New Mexico School Review carries good 
news to the teachers of the Santa Fe county 
and municipal schools. Governor Dempsey has 
approved a request from the state controller, 
“as an emergency measure,” that county teachers 
in the lower-salary bracket receive an increase 
of $180 and those in the higher bracket, $100. 
In the municipal schools, the lowest paid will 
receive an inerease of $150; the increase will 
decrease to $125, $75, $25, and $15 as the present 
salary scale mounts. The controller’s request 
to the governor came as the result of a joint 
meeting of the boards of education, the budget 
conumission, and superintendents and teachers 
representing the county and municipal schools. 
Funds for the inereases will be obtained “from 
budget savings in other items and by transfers 


from cash reserve.” 


PROGRAM FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ILLINOIS 

Reports of special committees of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, in 1936 and in 
1939, intimated that, after an analysis of the 
questions entering into the training of secon- 
dary-school teachers, a solution of the problem 
“must be sought through institutional eo-ordina- 
tion for the promotion of co-operative effort.” 
The committees recommended “a special master’s 
degree for the teaching group.” 

Apropos of these reports, Arthur Cutts Wil- 
lard, president, University of Illinois, appointed 
a committee “to consider the university’s teacher- 
Out of the of this 
committee emerged recommendations for “inte- 


training program.’ work 
grated five-year curricula for teachers, leading 
to a master’s degree.” The basis for them would 
be a general-edueation program and “training 
for the social and community work in which 
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teachers normally are expected to participate.” 
Personality qualifications and those “aptitudes” 
that indicate success in the teaching field, as well 
as scholastic achievements “well above present 


, 


minimum requirements,” would be required of 


candidates for the curricula. It was further 
recommended that a standing committee on the 
education of teachers be appointed; namely, the 
provost of the university as chairman and the 
deans and directors of those divisions concerned 
with the preparation of teachers. 

The new standing committee is now at work 


converting recommendations into action. 


SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN IN EXILE 


AN article by Melita Spraggs in the Mareh 27 
issue of The Christian Science Monitor gives 
facts and figures about the schools for refugee 
Britain that 
amply illustrate the proverb, “Where there’s a 


children and older students in 


will there’s a way.” Allied governments, sup- 
ported by the British Council, hope in this way 


to preserve the “national cultures” of Europe, 
as well as to meet the immediate needs of the 
children and youth. Not only have new schools 
been opened, but provision has been made for 
children and adults to attend British schools and 
universities. 

Drumtochty Castle, Kincardineshire (Seot- 
land), now houses a Norwegian primary school, 
sponsored by King Haakon, accommodates 70 
children, and, with the exception of the teacher 


The lack 


of textbooks poses a problem for the school, but 


of English, is staffed by Norwegians. 


the few available are being copied and others 
are being written by the teachers. Two smaller 
schools, one primary and one secondary, have 
been opened in London by the Norwegian Min- 
istry of Education. 

The Belgian Ministry of Education, assisted 
by the British Ministries of Labor and Health, 
the Board of Edueation, and the British Coun- 
cil, has established nine schools in the London 
area, having 300 children, and eight in the prov- 
inces having 800 children. These are elemen- 
tary schools, but the Belgian government has 
also set up three secondary schools, two of them 
boarding schools; and a technical school, “at- 
tached to the Hammersmith School of Arts and 


Crafts,” gives elementary technical courses. 
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Belgian children who eannot enroll in these 
schools may avail themselves of correspondence 
courses, some 200 of which have been prepared 
for them. 

The Czech government has opened one ele- 
mentary coeducational boarding school and one 
secondary school of the same type; the latter, 
which is in Shropshire, has 70 pupils and 12 
teachers. They, too, are meeting the textbook 
shortage by :duplicating those they have and 
writing others. 

In the Lake District, under the auspices of 
the University of Lille, 180 French pupils are 
attending a coeducational boarding sechool—a 
French lycée—and 170 boys, who have been in 
England since the fall of France, are receiving 
intensive military training in “a miniature St. 
Cyr.” Other subjects are also taught—history, 
the languages, mathematics, and so on. 

Dutch children, few in number, attend English 
schools, but the Netherlands government offers 
correspondence courses and holds weekly classes 
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for children from 8 to 17 years of age, “so that 
they shall not forget their own language.” 
Three schools—a college for boys and young 
soldiers on leave, a secondary school for girls, 
and a private boarding school for younger chil- 
dren—have been established by the Polish Board 
of Education. In the girls’ school, “duplicated 
copies of textbooks borrowed from libraries and 
textbooks sent from the United States are used.” 
In The New York Times of the same date it 
was stated that “a special school has been opened 
at Parimaribo, Surinam, for the group of Dutch 
refugee children who recently reached there 
after two and a half years of exile in various 
European countries.” The American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee guarantees their mainte- 
nance. These refugees, adults among them, are 
the first of the Dutch nationals evacuated from 
Spain and Portugal; 175 others in Jamaica and 
80 en route from Portugal will, upon arrival in 
Surinam, bring the total of refugees there to 


about 400. 


Notes ad News... 





ATTENTION is called to the meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
to be held at 12 noon, Saturday, April 24, in 
Room 114 TC, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 

Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

W. B. Guerrant, head of the departments of 
Bible and religious education, Austin College 
(Sherman, Tex.), has been appointed acting 
president to succeed Everett B. Tucker, presi- 
dent, who has retired after twelve years of 
service. 

W. H. Smiru, registrar, Copiah Lineoln Ju- 
nior College (Wesson, Miss.), has been named 
acting president to serve during the absence of 
James M. Ewing. President Ewing has been 
called to active service with the Navy. 


Donaup Carr, dean, Oceanside-Carlsbad Ju- 
nior College (Oceanside, Calif.), has assumed 
part of the duties of Ralph I. Hale, principal, 
who is in service in a civilian post at an air- 
training eamp near San Bernardino, Calif. 
Calvin Gabriel, business manager of the college, 
will assist Dean Carr. 


A. E. BLACKSTONE, professor of economies, 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia), 
has been appointed dean, School of Business 
Administration, to sueceed W. Ralph Wagen- 
seller, who was recently appointed treasurer of 
the institute and, bécause of the “pressure of 
the duties and the exigencies of the times,” has 
asked to be relieved of the deanship. 

C. RaE Youna, dean, Keystone Naval (radio) 
School (Bedford, Pa.), appointed 
dean, Keystone Army School, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 

ELLEN C. STOKES, instructor in mathematies, 
New York State College for Teachers (Albany), 
has been appointed dean of women. 


has been 


M. M. Wuite, acting assistant dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Kentucky, 
has been appointed head of the department of 


psychology, sueceeding the late J. B. Miner, 
whose death was reported in Scnoon AND 


Society, April 3. 

Wyman L. WituiaMs, professor of mathe- 
maties, University of South Carolina, has been 
appointed head of the department to succeed 
J. B. Coleman, who recently resigned. 








Oat 


Curtis C. Myers, formerly a member of the 
War Production Board in Washington, has been 
appointed resident director of the Guggenheim 
Airship Institute and professor of industrial 


production, University of Akron, Ohio. 


Epwarp M. J. PEASE, associate professor of 
mathematics and electrical engineering, Rhode 
Island State College (Kingsten), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of mathematies, 
succeeding the late Marshall Tyler, whose death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 
26, 1942. 

LAWRENCE L. Huser, formerly assistant ento- 
mologist, Ohio State University Experiment 
Station, has been appointed professor of agri- 
culture, the Pennsylvania State College. 

C. S. CARLSON, associate professor of mathe- 
matics, St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.), has 
been promoted to a professorship. 

Kk. F. BrecKENBACH, associate professor of 
mathematics, University of Michigan, has been 
appointed to an associate professorship, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

RANDOLPH HuTCHINS, who, with Emmett Gul- 
ley, president, Pacifie College (Newburg, Ore.), 
served in Spain “in reconstruction work carried 
on by the Society of Friends,” has been ap- 
pointed by President Gulley to sueceed Thomas 
Jones, professor of history and speech, whose 
appointment to the department of history, Reed 
College (Portland, Ore.), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, Mareh 20. 

MAXIMILIAN Kupwin, former professor of 
modern languages, University of Wyoming, and 
now a lecturer in colleges of New York City, 
has been appointed American editor of the Lon- 
don quarterly review, Comparative Literature 
Studies (Etudes de Littérature Comparée), 
founded in 1941 by a group of exiled French 
scholars and university professors as suecessor 
to the Revue de Littérature Comparée, which 
suspended publication after the fall of France. 


CHARLES R. Morey, chairman of the depart- 
ment of art and archaeology, Princeton Univer- 
sity, was recently elected corresponding fellow 
of the Pontifical Aeademy of Archaeology in 
Rome. The honor has been accorded Dr. Morey 
“for his service in directing the cataloguing of 
the Christian Museum in the Vatiean Library.” 
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He and the department were commissioned to 
undertake this work for the museum because of 
the presence at the university of the Index of 
Christian Art. The index, which is still in the 
process of compilation, “is a monumental record 
of all art objects having as their subject some 
incident or figure of Christianity.” 

THE following persons assumed office, April 1, 
as members of the North Carolina State Board 
of Edueation: William C. Dawson, Elizabeth 
City; Alonzo C. Edwards, Hookerton; Archi- 
bald M. Graham, Clinton; L. M. Massey, Zebu 
lon; Santford Martin, Winston-Salem; Henry 
Dwire, Durham; Horace E. Stacy, Lumberton; 
Ryan McBryde, Raeford; Harry E. Isenhour, 
Salisbury; Julian S. Miller, Charlotte; Carl A. 
Rudisell, Cherryville; and Mrs. E. L. McKee, 
Sylva. These persons, with three ex-officio 
members—Lieutenant Governor R. L. Harris; 
Charles M. Johnson, state treasurer; and Clyde 
A. Erwin, state superintendent of public in- 
struction—make up the board. 


CLARENCE EK. AMEN, former superintendent 
of schools, Donnellson (lowa), has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of publie schools for 
a part of the northeast district of Missouri. 

H. H. Denison, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Erie County (Pa.), has been elected 
superintendent of schools to sueceed Maurice 
EK. Kolpien, who was given leave of absence in 
March for induction into the Navy. 

CHARLES S. HERRON, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Newark (N. J.), was elected to the 
superintendeney, April 14, to succeed Stanley 
H. Rolfe, who resigned recently because of ill 
health. 


O. E. HI, assistant state director of edu- 
cation, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Upper Arlington (Arlington, Ohio), for 
a period of five years beginning August 1. 


OrvILLE A. HitcHcock, professor of speech, 
University of Akron, has been given leave of 
absence for service with the division of eduea- 
tional services, OWL. 

H. G. Dick, assistant professor of English, 
University of California (Los Angeles), and 
B. A. Custer, head cataloguer, were granted 
leaves of absence, March 26, for induction into 
the armed services. P. A. Dodd, associate pro- 
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fessor of economics, was placed on part time so 
that he may serve with the National War Labor 
Board for the Pacifie Coast. Others given leaves 
of absence were R. W. Webb, associate pro- 
fessor of geology, and R. H. Harvey, associate 
professor of history. H. H. Karr, assistant pro- 
fessor of public speaking and assistant director 
of relations with schools, was given leave from 


administrative duties. 


Dwicut EK. Gray, associate professor of phys- 
ics, University of Akron, has been granted leave 
of absence to join the research staff of Harvard 
University at work in the government-supervised 
underwater sound laboratory. 


Hans J. DERNBURG, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), 
has been given leave of absence to join the 
research staff of the board of governors of the 


Federal Reserve System. 


L. G. Meyer, former superintendent of 
schools, Fayette County (Iowa), has entered 
naval and military service with the American 
Red Cross. 

Grorce W. StuMBeERG, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Texas, has resigned to devote his entire 
time to service with the Board of Economie 
Warfare, Washington. 


OrseEL E. Rosey, assistant professor of agri- 
cultural engineering, Michigan State College 
(East Lansing), retired, March 25, after having 
served the college for thirty years. 


Herbert G. MEANS, superintendent of schools, 
East Liverpool (Ohio), has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

CuarLeES E. Wirrer, principal, Mark Twain 
School, St. Louis, died, March 16, according to 
word sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date of 
April 8. Dr. Witter, who was sixty-four years 
old at the time of his death, had served the 
schools of St. Louis since 1902, as assistant to 
the superintendent (1902-03); principal, Fre- 
mont and Bryan Hill sehools (1903-33); and 
principal, Mark Twain School, since 1933. 


HELEN C. Barrrick, adviser of women, Uni- 
versity of Akron (Ohio), died, March 17, ac- 
cording to word sent recently to ScHOOL AND 
SOCIETY. 
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THE REVEREND JOHN BENJAMIN MAGEE, pres- 
ident, Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), 
succumbed to a heart attack, April 6, at the age 
of fifty-five years. Dr. Magee, who had served 
pastorates of the Methodist Church in Wichita, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Pittsburgh, and Seattle 
from 1916 to 1939, had been president of the 
college since the latter year. 

ALICE VINTON WAITE, dean emeritus, Welles 
ley College, died, April 6, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Miss Waite had served as an in- 
struetor in English (1887-93), Mary Institute, 
Washington University (St. Louis); and as in- 
structor (1896-1903), associate professor (1903- 
10), professor (1910-32), and dean (1913-32), 
Wellesley College. 

Epwarp P. Moxey, professor of accounting, 
University of Pennsylvania, sueeumbed to a 
heart attack, April 6, at the age of sixty-one 
years. 

SAMUEL L. CHEW, one of the ten original dis- 
trict superintendents of the publie schools of 
Philadelphia, died, April 6. Dr. Chew, who had 
been associated with the city’s schools since 1903, 
was seventy years old at the time of his death. 


HERMAN A. CLARK, associate professor of 
Greek and Latin, Wayne University (Detroit), 
succumbed to a heart attack, April 7, at the age 
of fifty-five years. Dr. Clark had taught at the 
University of Oregon and at Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.), before going to Wayne 
University in 1929. 

ALFRED SEGUINE KINSEY, professor emeritus 
of shop practice, Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.), died, April 7, at the 
age of seventy-two years. Mr. Kinsey was re- 
tired in 1941 as head of the shop department 
after fifty-five years of service to the institute. 


Eviza KELLAs, co-founder with Mrs. Russell 
Sage of Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), 
died, April 10. Dr. Kellas served as preceptress 
(1892-1901), State Normal School (Plattsburg, 
N. Y.); principal (1911-42), Emma Willard 
School (Troy); and president, Russell Sage 
College, 1916-28. Miss Kellas was also a mem- 
ber of the committee that sponsored the found- 
ing of Bennington ( Vt.) College. 


Wyatt Waker HAs, dean, Birmingham- 
Southern College (Birmingham, Ala.), died by 
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his own hand, April 10, in his forty-second year. 
Dr. Hale had served the college since 1925 as 
registrar and also as assistant to the president 
(1927-32), professor of education (1932-37), 
and dean, since 1932. 


Howarp V. Marroon, assistant headmaster, 
Newark (N. J.) Academy, succumbed to a heart 
attack, April 11, at the age of sixty-six years. 
Mr. Mattoon, whose major field was English, 


had served the academy since 1903. 


CuHaArLES F. Perry, former head of the de- 
partments ol education and rural-school teach- 
ing, State Normal School (Brockport, Ni. Xs) 
died, April 11, at the age of sixty-five years. 


Mr. Perry was retired in 1937. 


Other Items of Interest 


that the 
Syracuse University and other institutions of 


K}XPLAINING wartime program at 
higher learning embraces curricula designed to 
meet the demands of the military program of the 
government and the needs of civilian students 
pursuing a normal university career, William P. 
Tolley, chancellor of the university and presi- 
dent of the Association of American Colleges, 
applied the term “Victory University” to the 
new set-up of work, which is not only preparing 
men for military victory but training men and 
women “for key posts in civilian economy.” 


Tue Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, according to The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, March 4, has announced that the Govern- 
ment of Panama will establish at Panama City 
an inter-American university and that a report 
to the board suggests, as a feature of the inaugu- 
ration, a conference of officials of public eduea- 
tion in the American Republies for the purpose 
of discussing postwar educational problems. 
The National University of Panama will “serve 
The 


board urges the co-operation of other American 


as a nucleus” of the proposed university. 


republics in making the new educational enter- 


prise a success. The inauguration will take 


place in June or July. 


THE Magazine Section of the OWL is issuing 
each month a “Magazine War Guide” containing 
a list of “themes likely to be of public interest” 
three months hence for the benefit of editors and 


contributors to national magazines. Among the 
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topics listed in the current issue (February- 
March) 
Month; No Traveling as Usual; Global Warfare 
Means Global Information; Edueation for War 
Jobs; Conservation of Heating and Cooking 
Gas; The Children’s Army; and Food High- 
lights. While the “Magazine War Guide” does 
not furnish data in detail on the topies, it does 


are: Farm Labor Question; Red Cross 


give sources for further data, if they are avail- 
able, at the end of items listed in the guide. 


Materiau for study on Australia is being 
offered, without charge to teachers and school 
libraries, by the Australian News and Informa- 
tion Service (610 Fifth Ave., New York City). 
Two courses, one for intermediate grades “in- 
tended to cover from four to six weeks” and one 
for clubs and senior grades are available. In 
addition, a reading list for teachers, visual aids, 
and the organizations from which they may be 
obtained are catalogued. 


THE seventh series of transcriptions for radio 
broadeast, issued by the Institute of Oral and 
Visual Edueation, is entitled “Lest We Forget— 
Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty.” It 
became available on March 1 to the radio sta- 
tions now broadeasting “Lest We Forget— 
America Determines Her Destiny” and other 
numbers in the “Lest We Forget’ series. Con- 
temporary history forms the background of the 
new series and the 15-minute recordings em- 
phasize the vital importance of the role that 
must be played by the community as a whole— 
schools, church, business, the home, the courts— 
if our democratic freedoms are to be preserved 
for the reconstruction of the postwar world. A 
special record, “I am an American,” for “I-am- 
an-American Day,” the third Sunday in May, 
is included in the new series. A handbook for 
teachers may be had upon request from the 
Institute of Oral and Visual Edueation, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. Howard M. Le 
Sourd, dean, Graduate School, Boston Univer- 
sity, and chairman of the Advisory Council, 
IOVE, supervised the making of the new series. 


Tue University of Nebraska will offer for the 
first time, beginning with the summer session 
in June, a program leading to the degree of 
Master of Musie. 
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Shorter Papers... 





HEAVY, HEAVY HANGS OVER THE 
HEADS OF HISTORIANS 


“Lest we forget, Lest we forget” may well be 
changed for American students to: “May we not 
know, May we not know.” The enormity of the 
task in teaching current history effectively in 
this generation—our war generation—is the 
createst that has ever confronted historians. 
Obviously, by far the major portion of the task 
will not be finished in this century and if history 
had no pragmatic interests it might be well to 
keep hands off until the world’s most tragic 
cataclysm is well over. But the preservation of 
democracies, of our democracy, makes an urgent 
call to teachers of history right now. They have 
a lasting service to perform in contributing to 
the maintenance of our economie, political, and 
cultural inheritance, to the stability and con- 
tinuity of the orderly functions of constitutional 
government, and to the protection of individ- 
ual rights and property. This service is insis- 
tent beeause students in high schools and col- 
leges will be the responsible bearers of Amer- 
ican affairs in the next generation. And it may 
be observed that never before in the history of 
our country has it been necessary to eall upon 
the historian to “jump into the breach,” stand 
at the crossroads and on the bridge to prepare 
and to point the way from the tragedies of war 
to the healing ways of peace. 

History and geography have usually been re- 
garded as the light subjects in the curricula of 
high schools and colleges and their teaching has 
been intrusted to the younger and inexperienced 
members of the faculty, while the weighty sub- 
jects—the exact sciences, so called, and engi- 


’ 


neering—have always been assigned to the heavy 
dogs. This set-up might well be reversed in the 
present crisis: call in the older, well-trained, ex- 
perienced and conservative members to teach 
history, economies, and sociology, and delegate 
the “weighty” subjects to the younger set, 
Ph.D.’s who would no doubt give satisfactory 
service, take pride in their work, and do no 
harm! But whoever undertakes to teach, to 
interpret, and to use history to forecast our 
future will encounter, in addition to the inherent 
difficulties, several external stubborn ones to 
challenge the teacher’s ingenuity. 





First. There is a notorious lethargy and in 
tellectual numbness, a kind of flippant aloofness 
among all classes of our citizens. (Our attitude 
may improve with repeated jolts of the war.) 
When we compare the high purposes and the 
irresistible spirit to conquer in the war of 1917- 
1918 with the present moping and half-hearted 
attitudes, we are impressed with the weight of 
the task of teaching current history. 

Second. Some years prior to and following 
World War I, a school of mischievous and un- 
fruitful critics, even some teachers, attempted 
to discredit our democratic aims and ideals, to 
disparage our democratic achievements, and to 
belittle our national heroes. These debunkers, 
so-called, did improve methods of research, ham- 
mered out a few grains of truth, and created a 
eynical and clownish attitude toward the gov- 
ernment and its institutions. Before effective 
teaching can be done in current history, the con 
fused, apologetic, unappreciative, and balking 
spirit of such students will have to be changed 
to a receptive, a reconstructive, yes, a militant 
spirit for our democracy and the civilization it 
has helped to create. And this is no small order 
even for the ablest teachers. 

Third. The two world wars and their inter- 
vening years have, developed propaganda tech- 
niques which give rise to insidious and ever- 
present difficulties in arriving at the facts of 
current history as it is being made at*home and 
especially abroad. Opportunists, demagogues, 
professional politicians, and usurpers use freely 
the many means of communieation to conceal 
the facts and to becloud the truth in the interest 
of their special propaganda. A tragic illustra- 
tion of the disservice of propaganda to our own 
country consisted in persuading the people of 
the nation calmly to acquiesce in the failure 
of the U. S. Senate to ratify the Versailles 
treaty and to enter the League of Nations. As 
a consequence the League was deprived of the 
aid of a powerful nation. Our present unspeak- 
able woes stem from the failure of this country 
to support the League of Nations. An alert 
and enlightened electorate would be less inclined 
to fall for such a trick. 

Fourth. The conflict of forees operating 
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within and without governmental functions may 
obscure if not falsify the facts of current his- 
tory. Here belong the expression of opposing 


political views, the contentions of economic 


pressure startling announcements of 
heads of bureaus, and their flood of bulletins. 


Then, too, the efforts to win preferment, to gain 


groups, 


larger favors, to extend tenure of office, to per- 
petuate bureaus, to obtain higher money awards 
for self or for groups (for example, the pension 
seekers) will all lead alike to over- and under- 
statement of facts. In some instances these 
difficulties and conflicts may mutually correct or 
eliminate each other and thereby reveal the true 
facts; e.g., opposing propagandists, debates by 
political opponents. 

The conditions and activities of the yester- 
days determine to some extent what happens 
today, which in turn may forecast what will 
happen tomorrow. It is this latter function of 
history, the forewarning, the forearming, the 
predicting, that ealls for special emphasis in the 
present teaching program. Teachers of history 
and economies will find here numerous events, 
conditions, behavior-patterns of individuals and 
of a variety of groups that will enlighten the 
imagination on postwar possibilities, which by 
further careful study may be narrowed to a few 
probabilities of what can happen in this coun- 
try. Concerning methods of teaching current 
history I dare not advise, but to offer a genetic 
approach to the study of the conditions which 
produce advocates of non-representative forms 
of government, I hope, will pass only as a mild 
suggestion. 

High-school juniors and seniors and even eol- 
lege freshmen might profitably do a bit of kin- 
dergarten work in current and local history—if 
pertinent—by making a careful study of the 
conditions and growth of ward, city, county, and 
state political bosses and of political machines. 
In the growth of bosses and machines the rela- 
tive strength of economics, party loyalty, polit- 
ical prineiples, dominant personalities, ete., 
should be considered and rated as contributing 
factors. It is only a step from state bosses and 
machines to national bosses, usurpers, dictators, 
At this point an 
investigation of the outeropping of such rulers 
as Cromwell, Cardinal Richlieu, Napoleon, Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and others might well be made 


and “power-loving” tyrants. 
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by these students with no little insight and 
interest. 

Democracy reveals human nature at its best, 
stimulating and encouraging adventurous, dy- 
namic, and irrepressible ways of living; yet 
there are vulnerable places in its government 
set-up from which dangerous activities may 
arise. Obviously, it is now top-heavy with bu- 
reaus, commissions, legislative blocs, and pres- 
sure groups, which are due in our country partly 
to the way in which the eight-year depression 
was handled and in part to the necessities of war. 
The executive branch now quite overshadows the 
legislative and judicial branches. After the war 
is won and in our gradual return to the normal 
ways of peace, these vulnerable and out-of-line 
governmental functions will require intelligent, 
expert management, if not aggressive control, 
by an enlightened electorate. Here again is a 
large order for teachers of history, economies, 
and sociology. 

Historians and even moralists cannot appre- 
ciably check the usual downgrade of moral 
integrity and character of a people emerging 
from a major war. They can, however, en- 
lighten and forewarn those who will compose 
the electorate, during the unstable period, of the 
many dangers that will threaten both our gov- 
ernment and its institutions. 

An investigation directed by an able teacher 
into the opportunities for individual free enter- 
prises and for other ways and means by which 
our people have adjusted themselves during the 
changing conditions leading toward peace after 
our major wars should contribute substantial 
information on the connection between the re- 
spective postwar conditions and the correspond- 
ing modes and types of behavior of the citizens 
during the recovery processes. A striking lesson 
may be drawn from a comparison of the atti- 
tudes and behavior of the people and returned 
soldiers of the Civil War with those of the 
people and returned soldiers of the first World 
War. The key to the vast differences in the 
behavior of the people during the two periods 
consists in the changed economic, occupational, 
and cultural conditions. Briefly, in the former 
period ex-soldiers and other citizens were in- 
fluenced by the vast undeveloped frontiers. 
Pioneer opportunities and free vigorous living 


lured the people westward. If discontent, rest- 
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lessness, and pent-up energy existed in the in- 
dustrial areas, it was drained off by the constant 
call to the undeveloped frontiers. In the second 
case, citizens and returned veterans faced lag- 
cing industrial and commercial conditions; agri- 
culture was an unremunerative and broken-down 
occupation; frontier opportunities were gone, 
had passed into history and literature. Remu- 
nerative jobs were insufficient in number, and 
as a consequence enforced idleness finally spread 
throughout the country. Pressure groups of 
several kinds ranged through government halls, 
labor strikes became as common as the 


By the fall of 1929 the depression 


and 
weather. 
was in the saddle. 

Thus far emphasis has been placed upon 
teaching current history so as to avoid disrup- 
tive behavior and to prepare the next respon- 
sible generation to preserve our political system 
and our social and cultural life. But the teach- 
ing of current history should serve also to reveal 
the strength, benefits, and protective guarantees 
As to 
how this may best be accomplished for stu- 
dents at different ages and abilities is largely 
a question of methods and classroom technique 
on which I am not competent to advise but I 
may mention that I have found in my own field, 
psychology, the genetic and comparative methods 
most helpful. It is my opinion that some such 
procedure would bring into bold relief the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages, strength and 
weaknesses, of different forms of government 
as recorded in history and it would furnish a 
broad basis upon which students might form 


in our republican form of government. 


their own judgments. 
Linus W. Kiine 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


MUSEUMS OF AMERICA GO “ALL OUT” 
FOR CHILDREN 


TEACHERS, parents, and all interested in the 
welfare of children will rejoice at the good 
news that the “museums of America go ‘all out’ 
for children.” This may indeed be a shock, for 
many of us still think of museums as something 
reminiscent of the morgue. Put aside such ideas 
and visit your nearest museum; I am certain 
you will receive a most delightful surprise. 
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Led by the popular children’s museums, most 
museums large and small are now giving all-out 
support to large children’s programs, and this 
in spite of serious loss of manpower on aceount 
of the war. feels that 
vital task for the duration is the aid of our echil- 


The museum its most 


dren. Toward this end many excellent pro- 
grams are going on in museums all over the 


nation and the museum is now recognized as one 
of our first-line home-front activities. 

In Boston, the Children’s Museum, most out- 
standing in the world, reaches some 200,000 
children each year. Visiting school classes come 
by the thousands and keep the staff on the jump 
every moment during school hours. Frequently 
pupils come prepared to be bored but soon find 
themselves having a thrilling time and are eager 
school is out 


for a return visit. The moment 


large numbers of children make a beeline for 
the museum, where popular games, club meet- 
ings, and varied programs go on at all hours of 
the day. 

Nature lore is the foundation upon which the 
museum program operates, but the child ex- 
plores many other fields. Upon developing an 
appreciation for nature, he goes into other excit- 
ing fields, especially social science and history 
with their study of foreign lands. He learns to 
appreciate what is fine in the culture and lives 
of other peoples regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

Museum exhibits are designed to serve the 
needs of the young visitor, and even the smallest 
children can see without difficulty the many 
rare and valuable exhibits. These are the tools 
with which the large program is carried on, and 
so frequently are the exhibits changed one visit 
but leads to another. 

The museum reaches many who cannot come 
to it through its loan-extension service and 
spreads its influence among the schools, libra- 
ries, and other organizations. 

Handicapped children are given skilled atten- 
tion and many thrill to the museum’s wonders, 
as curators and volunteers push their small 
charges about in wheelchairs and hospital carts. 
The blind are able to handle exhibits and through 
their sensitive fingers explore new and interest- 
ing fields. 

The benefits of this program are open to the 
young visitor from a home of poverty or a 
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home of wealth. 


Perhaps the greatest work is 
with the underprivileged child but there is no 
discrimination, and any child will find the door 
wide open and within the walls an atmosphere 
of encouragement and understanding. 
Perhaps one of the most unusual activities of 
Boston’s museum is its “Live 
Museum.” 


section of the museum the young visitor has an 


progressl\ eS 


This is all its name implies: in this 


opportunity to see at first hand various kinds 


life, most of which is common to the 


It is indeed a “museum come to 


of wild 
Boston region. 
Live snakes, skunks, turtles, mice, birds, 


” 


life. 
insects, and many other kinds of animal life are 
handled without fear by the live- 
museum fan. Within this room the child sees 


life created as he watches the butterfly slowly 


youngest 


emerge from its chrysalis, the tadpole change 
into a frog, or sees eggs hatch into birds or 
snakes. Here are lessons that go beyond nature 
lore to instill in the child a sympathy and 
understanding bound to affect his attitude 
toward all living creatures. 

In Baltimore, the Maryland 


Sciences has organized a Junior Academy with 


Academy of 


a science laboratory and now sponsors many 
junior-seience clubs, which are scattered over 
the state. The results of the academy program 
may be seen at the Science Fair, held once a 
year, at which young scientists place their work 
Youth 
really takes over the museum and many an adult 
marvels at the of the young 


Here is a museum keenly aware of 


on exhibit in the spacious museum eases. 


demonstrations 
seientists. 
the fact that science is determining the trend 
of human affairs and shaping the course of 
future civilization. Our children will one day 
be the leaders of this future world order and 
thanks to the progressive programs of the acad- 
emy they are able to keep pace with the great 
progress of science. 

The dignified art galleries have also become 
a child 


throughout the 


galleries 
land chil- 
dren’s In Kansas City, the famed 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery plays host to 
large numbers of school children with members 


haven as large and small 


carry on extensive 


programs. 


of the Junior League acting as volunteer teach- 
ers. Saturday afternoon finds the auditorium 
filled with excited boys and girls attending spe- 
children’s Baltimore, the 


cial programs. In 
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Museum of Art considers children so important 
that they have developed a Junior Museum 
which operates for their exclusive interests—a 
museum within a museum. The schools of Bal- 
timore find the of this and 
Baltimore museums of such value that they give 
children school credits for activities carried on 
at the museums; in this way the museums and 
the schools co-operate for the benefit of the 


activities other 


child. 

A splendid example of children’s work going 
on at a large and new (opened in 1940) general 
museum may be seen in a visit to the popular 
Kansas City Museum of History and Science. 
No sooner had this million-dollar museum build- 
ing opened its doors than a most extensive chil- 
dren’s program was inaugurated. A group of 
young socialites was organized into an asso- 
ciation known as the “Musettes” and at once 
set to work to aid the director with the junior- 
education program. School classes visited the 
museum every morning and afternoon during 
the school term, to be taken about the museum 
(the collections number over 160,000 items), 
after which an illustrated lecture was held on 
the subject which the classes were studying in 
their schools. 


Clubs, games, and many other activities 
brought large numbers of children to the 
museum after school hours. Perhaps most 


popular of these activities was the thrilling 
“treasure hunt.” <A brief description of this 
game will give the reader an idea of one excit- 
ing museum activity—one of many ways in 
which the modern museum is meeting the war- 
time problem of the neglected child. 

On the game table in the museum hall stands 
a colorful treasure chest. Each child playing 
the game receives a sheet of paper and printed 
question from the young woman sitting behind 
the treasure chest. This question is the start 
of the hunt and may read, “My tail is long, My 
jaws are wide, My voice is rough, And so’s my 
hide.” After reading this statement the chil- 
dren are on their way with great excitement. 
From hall to hall and ease to ease they go look- 
ing for the proper clue. If the alligator is 
found, on its ease is seen another question 
which may read, “Fish are my dish, And reeds 
are my nest, My legs are long, And I have a 


green crest.” A long-legged green heron is the 
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answer to this clue, and so the hunt goes until 
all twenty questions have been answered cor- 
rectly, the last clue saying, “If you’ve found 
each clue, It’s time for your surprise, and this 
is your clue, To return and claim your prize.” 
Delight and wonderment register on the face 
of a well-satisfied treasure hunter when his eager 
hand emerges from the treasure chest with a 
More than 


one adult on watching this interesting activity 


colorful shell or attractive mineral. 


has expressed the wish that he were young again 
and might have such opportunities. 

The few examples I have listed are but a pin 
prick of the wealth teachers and parents may 
find when they take their children to their near- 
est museum. Do not miss this opportunity, for 
the modern museum is one of the finest activities 
for after-school hours. All teachers and parents 
should see to it that their children have these 
opportunities. 

As all teachers know and as most parents 
should realize, children are “our hope for the 
future.” If these children are not reared in a 
normal, wholesome manner, they will not be 
capable of carrying on that which our armed 
forces are trying by their sacrifices to preserve. 
Seleetive-service officials point out that a large 
number of men deferred from military service 
in the present war on account of mental and 
physical ailments were children during World 
War I, 
teacher and parent and should vitally concern 


This has a grim meaning to every 
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each and every one of us. Large numbers of 
children are every day being neglected because 
their parents work in defense industries; others 
live under crowded, unhealthy conditions; these 
are but two of many factors that affect our 
youngsters at this time. Continued neglect of 
children will 
tragedies and make these children, “our hope 


result in untold numbers of 


for the future,” unfit for the large task and 
opportunities of a postwar world. 

Is it to be wondered at that children are con- 
fused during their most impressionable years 
when they live in a world over which war rages 
Already 


points to the fact that since war has been de- 


in almost every corner? evidence 
clared there has been a noticeable increase in 


juvenile delinquency. We on the home front 
have a grave responsibility and must face it 
frankly. Foree, hate, brutality, and torture 
must not be a part of our children’s lives. We 
must direct their minds to channels that will 
keep foremost in their thoughts the ideals of 
This 


we can do if we fill their time with normal whole- 


kindness, understanding, justice, and love. 
some activities. I urge all teachers and parents 
the 
museum that the child’s after-school time may 


to make use of the facilities of modern 


be spent in a wholesome, happy manner. 


JOHN RipLey Forbes 
FORMER DIRECTOR, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Museum 
U.S. Army Air Force 


Correspondence ... 





COMPULSORY AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN COLLEGES 


In Scuoou AnD Socrety, January 16, 1943, 
Clarence P. McClelland, president, MacMurray 
College, takes exception to the proposal that 
college students should be required to take 
American history. He says, “The impulse to 
seek desirable social and patriotie ends by com- 
pulsion is a natural one, but it should be re- 
sisted.” Again he says, “Let us not be too 
the 
courses, required or otherwise, in curing mental 


sanguine as to effectiveness of college 
or spiritual ills.” 
Since all social institutions under the impact 





of the stress and strain, both national and in- 
ternational, of the past three decades have been 
under severe fire, there is less danger that the 
general publie will be too sanguine about any- 
thing that the colleges do. College institutions, 
the same as any other type of public institu- 
tion, are being forced to justify their existence 
in order to survive. 

It has been only lately that the rank and file 
of the typical small colleges have been able to 
put down in their catalogs logical objectives as 
to the purposes they were seeking to achieve by 
existing as colleges. Some of these statements 
are still not explicit and are more or less lost in 
the realm of vague generalization. 
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Americans do not want regimentation in their 
colleges and higher institutions any more than 
they want regimentation in their business and 
life. In 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 


social a recent meeting of the North 
Schools a statement was made that 55 per cent 
of all high-school teachers in the United States 
were drawn from the graduates of small col- 
leges. This means that the small colleges are 
making tremendous contributions in staffing the 
secondary schools of America. Unfortunately, 
it is possible for students to graduate from col- 
lege Without any history whatever. It is also 
possible for them to finish their courses with a 
fearful and wonderful array of subjects tied 
loosely together and with only the quantitative 
value necessary for securing a coveted degree 
as their actual justification. The new reorgani- 
zation movement in higher institutions has re- 
the 


Larger, more comprehensive, and bet- 


sulted in a better organization of social 
studies. 
ter organization of content and course materials 
has resulted. Many of the colleges are now com- 
mitted to comprehensive examinations as a re- 
quirement for the successful completion of col- 
lege work. 

Nearly all colleges require eight or ten semes- 
ter hours of English for graduation on the 
theory that the value of English is so apparent 
that every student must be compelled to take it. 
Why have compulsion in English and not in 
American history? Should not American his- 
tory be made a fundamental social-science re- 
quirement? During the past twenty-five years 
the United States has become engaged in two 
tremendous military struggles. It has been 
deemed right and necessary that young men 
military ideals 


should be indoctrinated with 
and thoroughly trained in military ways in 
Most of 


these young men were not asked whether they 


order to make suecessful soldiers. 


wanted to do this or not. The national policy 
so clearly indicates the necessity for such action 
that few protesting voices are raised. Wherein 
is the compulsory study of American history 
wrong? 

Most of the students attending small colleges 
are not mature and most of the entering fresh- 
men are gone by the junior year. Colleges, 
however, proceed in a cloistered atmosphere 
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which seems to imply that students are taught 
how to think. But do they think deeply with 
the life and national 
A certain amount of Communism 


regard to realities of 
problems? 
has swept over the higher institutions because 
Utopian dreamers would not face the verities 
that 
strong only through a long and painful devel- 


and recognize this country has grown 


opment. The Pennsylvania inquiry of the aca- 
demic achievements of college students certainly 
did not reflect any great credit on our collegiate 
institutions. Some of their graduates came out 
of colleges, as judged by this study, knowing 
less than they knew as freshmen. If the ecol- 
lege taught them how to think, what did it actu- 
ally give them to think about? 

The colleges should be foremost in promoting 
the study of American institutions and should 
offer little, if any, opposition to the compulsory 
study of American history. To be sure, this 
study of American history may be anything the 
wishes to make it, but from it should 
emerge an appreciation of the struggle of our 


college 


heritage, good and 
If it is right to 
require any specific study in college, a good ease 


Founding Fathers and the 
bad, which we have today. 


can be made for the compulsory study of Amer- 
If the development 
of the power to make proper generalizations, 


ican constitutional history. 


based on facts and the acquiring of ideas and 
sound ideals, is desirable, college faculties 
should take the lead in promoting right think- 
ing. 
good and guidance is still quite largely neg- 
lected. 
adequate treatment of American history and 
the ideals of our American cultural heritage, 
it ean be rather definitely assumed that it will 
be only by chance that the college students will 
develop a proper appreciation of American 
institutions. In America, with our so-called 
democratie way of life, we have left too much 
to chance and as a result have fallen prey to 
destructive ’isms of all varieties. It has taken 
Pearl Harbor to galvanize America into an 


This is a high price to 


Teaching in colleges has been none too 


Should the colleges leave to chance an 


effective national unity. 


yay for national unity. 
Pay . A. V. LocKHART 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
THE THORNTON FRACTIONAL 
TOWNSHIP HigH SCHOOL, 
CALUMET CirTy, ILL. 
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THE TRILEMMA IN AMERICAN PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
The Philosophy of American Education. By 

Joun T. WAHLQUIST. New York: The Ron- 

ald Press Company, 1942. vii+407 pp. $3.25. 

Out of a rich educational background the 
dean of the School of Edueation, the University 
of Utah, has broken new ground in this volume. 
For the first time the three philosophies of ideal- 
ism, pragmatism, and realism have been shown 
to be at work in our elementary, secondary, and 
higher edueation. The presence of these con- 
flicting philosophies is shown also in the fields 
of edueational administration and supervision, 
measurements, intelligence testing, and school 
and society. The position one takes on the con- 
troversial issues in any of these fields is shown 
to involve his philosophy of life. 

It is the thesis of this volume that the conflicting 
theories of American education are basically philo- 
Furthermore, that the most we 
ean hope for, at least for the time being, is a spirit 


sophical in nature. 


of tolerance and an attempt at mutual understand- 


(P. 125.) 


ing of the bases of other points of view. 


The tone and temper of the work are further 
illustrated in these statements: 


Nevertheless, the hope of American education is 
in the group of leaders in the philosophy of educa- 
(CP .5:) 

If philosophy is the attempt to make life intel- 
ligible, the educator cannot escape it. (P. 7.) 

The most vital educational problems are likely to 
remain forever in the domain of philosophy. (P. 
8.) 

... From this viewpoint, the most important re- 
sponsibility of the educator is the formulation of a 
philosophy of education. (P. 8.) 

The more significant considerations in educational 


tion. 


philosophy can be presented as three major but con- 
flicting systems: idealism, realism, and pragmatism. 
CP; 22.) 

We ean afford to give more attention to areas of 
agreement and less attention to areas of contro- 
(P. 14.) 


versy. 


The volume is comprehensive. About 300 
proper names appear in the Name Index, some 
of these being quoted dozens of times in the 
body of the text. Those most quoted are Bagley, 
Bode, Breed, Counts, Dewey (over 50 refer- 
ences), Hocking, Judd, Kilpatrick, MeGaughy, 
Rugg, and Thorndike. Over 600 topics appear 





in the Subject Index, those receiving most at- 
tention being absolutism, activity, authoritarian- 
ism, church, curriculum, democracy, experience, 
freedom, God, idealism, knowledge, pragmatism, 
Progressive education, realism} religion, science, 
subject matter, teacher, traditionalism, transeen- 
dentalism, truth, and values. Even so the author 
notes: 

Many topics not treated in this volume invite 
similar treatment; namely, guidance and personnel 
work, adult education, vocational education, ete. 
(P. 360.) 

The “ete.” might well cover physical eduea- 
tion, musie and art education, and business edu- 
cation. 

Each of 
Aids” 
and students of the text. 


the thirteen chapters has “Study 
at the end for the assistance of teachers 
Appendix A contains 
23 “biographical sketches of leaders in American 
education” (a venturesome task!). Appendix B 


“ 


has “a minimum reference shelf.” 

Each of the leading educational philosophies 
is presented from the standpoints of both pro- 
The 


readable, based on source materials, not biased, 


ponents and critics. treatment is clear, 
The author makes a plea 


His 


own philosophy, though well concealed, is per- 


not propagandistie. 
for tolerance of opinion and exemplifies it. 


haps suggested in these words: 

We can better afford to be eclectic and right in 
some things than a partisan of one school and wrong 
in many. (P. 377.) 

The author’s use of the term idealism is not so 
sharply delimited as the terms pragmatism and 
realism. Idealism is here used to cover not only 
the philosophical system that goes by that name, 
but also the social attitudes of traditionalism 
and authoritarianism. Thus the Catholie views 
of Geoffrey O’Connell and the views of Hutchins 
and Adler are all made to fall under idealism, 
though they might be kept separate as realists 
of the medieval type. There is no inconsistency 
in being an idealist—maintaining that reality 
is of the nature of mind—and being progressive, 
democratic, and scientific. Hocking, for ex- 
ample, is all of these. 

The terms pragmatic and progressive are used 
interchangeably. The latter term when so used 
should be eapitalized or quoted (as done on p. 


257). Pragmatism is traced to its European 
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roots and yet is repeatedly, following Childs, 
called “indigenous” to America. 

The historical chapter is sketchy and not well 
integrated at each point with the three philoso- 
phies. A line at least might have been given to 
the neo-Hegelians in England (Green, Bradley, 
Bosanquet) to indicate that empiricism has not 
alone flourished there. 

The excellent account of the origin and devel- 
opment of ‘Kssentialism” is included (pp. 119- 
130). 
a philosophy as well as with certain factual 


Essentialism is associated with realism as 


aspects of idealism. This is probably the best 


brief account of Essentialism we have. 
The volume is well printed, with bold type 
argument, and 


marking the divisions of the 


Pehbortes . .. 
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paragraph headings. The initials of Wood- 
bridge are incorrectly given, and the dates of 
the deaths of Spaulding and Woodbridge are 
not noted (p. 38). The middle name of the 
present reviewer is incorrectly spelled (p. 386). 
This book will prove very useful for begin 
ning students of education who find Lodge too 
abstract and Brubacher too advanced. It will 
also be welcomed by all who feel the need of a 
general overview of the field. The message of 
the author to teachers is: 
There is no reason why any teacher should become 
too old to think. (P. 379.) 
Herman H. Horne 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 





THE CORRELATION OF SLIDEFILMS 
WITH THE PIT PROGRAM 

THE official course outlines, prepared for the 
schools by the United States Army and the 
U. S. Office of Edueation, in the PIT (pre- 
induction training) Program include the use of 
suitable slidefilms as well as suggested textbooks, 
teaching equipment, and work-project material. 
To the individual science instructor is left the 
task of assembling this material, and some diffi- 
culty was encountered in connection with as- 
sembling proper films and in correlating them 
with the official specifications for the courses. 
For this reason a move was officially made to 
conferences with various 


determine, through 


educational picture producers, what. slidefilms 


The first 


of these five original courses to be correlated is 


paralleling the courses are available. 


that on the fundamentals of electricity which is 
now in the hands of the schools participating in 
the High Sehool Vietory Corps organization— 
an integral part of which is the PIT Program. 
The other four initial courses outlined are (a) 
fundamentals of machines, (b) fundamentals of 
auto mechanies, (c) fundamentals of shopwork, 
and (d) fundamentals of radio. The second 
correlation to be eompleted is that for auto 
mechanics while others are in preparation. 
The slidefilm series selected for the electricity 
course comprises 21 separate subjects with a 
total of 1,581 individual pictures, photographs, 


charts, drawings, and exhibits. This series is 
of the reading or diseussional type; that is, a 
strip of 35 mm. safety motion-picture film with 
explanatory text, labels, letterings, legends, or 
notations superimposed on the film. The specific 
purpose of this form of film is to permit the 
instructor to read or speak without interference, 
and to permit the students to talk if they desire 
—supplying illustrated material in illuminated 
form for class participation and discussion. 
Any 35 mm. slidefilm projector of the silent type 
will serve. 

The official courses also suggest simple work 
projects in the shop on most of the subjects, and 
often some difficulty is experienced by instruc- 
tors in securing proper equipment, because of 
war needs, and because of the size of desired 
equipment—an electric motor, for example. 
However, the slidefilms serve this purpose fairly 
well by bringing such equipment to the class- 
room sereen so that students ean actually see it 
in large, illuminated form for study. 

The slidefilm portion of the PIT Program is 
purely auxiliary. It is not intended that the 
films shall do more than aid the instructor and 
save his or her time in conveying basie prin- 
ciples and a general knowledge of tools and 
equipment involved in the course of study. 
Actual physical demonstration practice and text- 
book study, tied in with lectures and discussions, 


follow. 
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It is generally recognized today that the pic- 
ture sereen’s primary value to the teacher lies 
in its special ability to present basic principles 
or fundamentals more quickly, saving the in- 
structor much time and labor at least in the 
ntroduetory portions of a course. This is espe- 
cially true in such studies as those described 
above where more or less complicated mechani- 
cal and seientifie principles are involved. It 
was felt that this is particularly important in 
the present instance because of the extra heavy 
burdens thrown on the individual instructor par- 
ticipating in the PIT Program. 

The course outlines of the five subjects are 
based upon field and technical manuals of the 
United States Army and are designed to give 
the student basie groundwork in one or more of 
the studies of greatest immediate value to the 
armed forees—prior to his induction. Studies 
are therefore continued along prescribed lines 
after induction, and the student, having had 
hasie training, is in a better position to have a 
oice in deciding which line of work he will 
erve. 

In co-operating in this program, the schools 
are making a definite contribution to the war- 
training program. It will be recognized that 
the five initial course outlines deal with skills 
and voeations having to do with communications 
and transportation, though other studies will 
follow. These are the vocations and skills in 
which the need for pre-induction training is con- 
sidered of most immediate importance to the 


Army. 


Research... 
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The broader aspects of the High School Vie- 


tory Program cover 


1. The Air Service Division 

2. Land Service Division 

3. Sea Service Division 

4. Production Service Division 
5. Community Service Division 


The 21-film series, integrated with the course 
on fundamentals of electricity, covers in simple 
well-organized sequences all 


fashion and in 


phases of the subject. Subjects and the num- 
ber of pictures in each slidefilm are given in 


Table 1. 
TABLE 1 
Number of 


Pictures 
in Fach 


Individual Discussional 
Slidefilm Title 


Slidefilm 
MORRIE Wiewccideeccvead to edeccecle ate 56 
Ute GUIEERIED < cost Gecccuctecovenwes 91 
CURLER GIORNIOIED 66. di 6-caeccncceevegias 73 
fy a ee errr errr ree 46 
Ee EE MENGE 6 c-ecWioecévceeenses 101 
TEICCCUOURMNTINED 6 6 6. Stes cr eee eendccees 56 
EG IE a 6 Cue Ueeas tecleelee nueec 80 
BICGTERUS COSTOIE. oc cccccctccrececscs 85 
NE EE Sec ccceeeeteveweeewnes 70 
ee EE oC. kena gecensnanneeees 81 
po SS eee ee 63 
Fo ere 74 
I EN se bed eene nseenteenaree 63 
De EINE, ol he ic-ccececedceeses 112 
Electricity and the storage battery, Part 1 95 
Electricity and the storage battery, Part 2 91 
EE Pe oi eccenedsiesaceed 93 
Chassis electrical systems ......ccsccoce 42 
Maintenance of storage batteries ....... 55 
The ignition system (how it works) ..... 89 
The ignition system (care and repair) ... 65 


LYNE S. METCALFE 
NEw YORK CITY 





PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


Tuis study was an attempt to discover what 
the problems, interests, and needs of high-school 
boys and girls were and how their attitudes 
toward these problems changed as they pro- 
gressed through school. 

A survey was made of the opinions of youth 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
through the use of an essay submitted by each 
boy and girl enrolled in Cleveland High School 
in St. Louis. 





Among the methods commonly used to study 
attitudes are (1) the personal interview; (2) 
the questionnaire; (3) the check-list; and (4) 
the essay. The essay method was chosen for 
this survey because it seemed to be the best 
approach to securing open and frank state- 
ments. It eneourages pupils to express them- 
selves freely and without the limitation of sug- 
gestions which are inherent in the questionnaire 
or check-list. 

Two days were allowed for preparation and 
writing. On the first day, after the reading of 
the statement explaining what was to be done 
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and a diseussion of what was meant by personal 
problems, the pupils were asked to consider 
carefully and seriously their individual prob- 
lems until the following day when they were 
asked to write essays on what they considered 
their own personal problems. To stimulate 
frankness and honesty in their statements they 
were told not to sign their names. 

A total of 7,103 problems were listed in the 
1,904 essays written. The pupils’ ages ranged 
from 11 to 19 years. 
tion of all the essays set the general outline of 
classification to be used in the tabulation of 


A preliminary examina- 


the problems. This survey suggested provisional 
headings under which these might be classified. 
These were revised from time to time as a more 
thorough reading of the essays progressed. 

The problems were grouped into six principal 
areas, as follows: (1) Study-Learning Relation- 
ships; (2) Oceupational Adjustment; (3) Per- 
sonal Adjustment; (4) Home-Life Relation- 
ships; (5) Social Adjustment; and (6) Health 
Problems. 

Table I presents the problem areas listed by 
the pupils for the four grade levels and for 
boys and girls separately. Study-Learning Re- 
lationships was the most important area men- 
tioned. Forty-four per cent of the total number 
of statements in the six areas were concerned 
with these relationships. Table II shows the 
various concerns of youth in this area. 

The greatest concern of youth has to do with 
their relationships with their teachers. This 
was shown by the fact that nearly 50 per cent 
of the total number of problems mentioned by 
pupils were in this area. They were concerned 
with such things as the amount of home study, 
the teacher’s unfairness, and his stern attitude. 

Girls are slightly more concerned with school 
progress, marks, tests, and criticisms than are 
boys. These things have all been grouped under 
the broad heading, Study Attitudes. Such prob- 
lems appear to be of far greater concern to 
freshmen than to pupils of any other year. On 
the whole, problems in educational guidance 
become of increasing concern as pupils advance 
through school. Only 14 per cent of the prob- 
lems listed by ninth-grade pupils were in this 
area; in the twelfth grade, 59 per cent were 
listed. The things of special concern were lack 
of time in school to prepare work and lack of 
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ability in the tool subjects. One of the eom- 


ments was as follows: 


One of my problems is that I can’t read good 
enouf to be in high school and as you ean see I can’t 


wright or spell vary good. 

Slightly less than one fourth of all high-school 
pupils are concerned about their possible future 
(Table IIT.) 


of inereasing concern as one advances from the 


voeations. The problem becomes 


ninth to the twelfth grade. It is apparently of 
equal concern to boys and girls. Pupils were 
primarily concerned about such things as: need 
of vocational guidance, inability to choose a 
vocation, and proper choice of subjects to pre 
pare for their life work. 

Nearly one fifth of the pupils referred to 
preparation for a vocation. Problems such as 
need for more vocational subjects, lack of prepa- 
ration at graduation for any vocation, and lack 
of money for training were mentioned more by 
the older than by the younger pupils. 

Approximately 11 per cent of these boys and 
girls were thinking seriously of their emotional 
adjustment. (Table IV.) Among the problems 
in this area, those concerning feelings of in- 
feriority and superiority were the most numer- 
ous. An analysis of these problems tends to 
point out that all youth do not take life as it 
comes as is so frequently voiced by adults. 

About one tenth of the statements made in the 
six areas concerned Home Life Relationships. 
(Table V.) The financial problems of boys 
seemed more serious than those of girls. While 
girls were more concerned than boys about 
problems of parent-child relationships, a better 
adjustment in the twelfth grade than in the 
ninth grade between parents and children is 
indicated. 

Almost 
Social Adjustment and felt the urge for social 
acceptance. (Table VI.) The most frequently 
mentioned problems in this area pertained to 
making friends. Girls considered these problems 
However, 


one out of twelve was conscious of 


of more consequence than did boys. 
the problems became less serious as pupils ad- 
vaneed in school. 

Nine cent 
social guidance. 
than boys toward problems of boy-girl relation- 
Apparently boys and girls are anxious 


per of the statements concerned 


Girls appear more sensitive 


ships. 
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to be acceptable to peers of both sexes in both 
individual and group relationships. 

The importance which boys and girls attach 
to problems of health seems very slight as indi- 
cated by the data from this survey. (Table 
VII.) Boys are more keenly aware than girls 
of problems of necessary health habits such as 
irregular and insufficient amount of sleep and 
insufficient exercise and work. Pupils in the 
upper grades manifested much more concern 
than the younger pupils in problems referring 
to sex ruidance. 

Summary. This study was planned to answer 
the questions: (1) What are the problems of 
high-school boys and girls? and (2) How do 
their attitudes toward these problems change 
during the four years of high school? From 
the results of this survey, it was evident that 
these pupils have many problems and that they 
are extremely sensitive to them. The most 
pressing problems according to the findings of 
this study apparently lie in the following areas: 
(1) Study-Learning Relationships; (2) Oceu- 
pational Adjustment; (3) Personal Adjustment; 
and (4) Home Life Relationships. For all 
varieties of guidance programs whether eduea- 
tional, voeational, or social, the results of this 


study offer valuable suggestions. 


CHARLOTTE POPE 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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